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The roles of the principal and the lead teacher in a 
tean are closely related in that the lead teacher serves the unit 
teas in anch the sate vay as the principal serves the entire building 
staff. The prise function of the lead teacher is instructional 
iiprovesenty and his basic concerns center around the teaching teas 
and children vho cosprise the unit. The lead teacher has 
responsibilities both as a nesber and leader of the teaa^ and as a 
■enber of the entire instructional staff. The uniqueness of his 
position is such that he can and should be involved in the processes 
of instructional isprovesent and esploysent of nev teas seabers. 
While the principal consults and is avare of the decisions and 
practices of the teaas in his building^ he asserts acre positive 
leadership in connection vith developing iaproved educational 
practices, nanaging the pre* and inservice teacher education 
activities of the school, and adainistering research and developaent 
projects. In a school involved in teas teaehiug, a network grovs vith 
lead teachers consistently serving as linkage agents between the teaa 
and the principal. The effectiveness of a teaa*organiaed school 
depends on the ability of the principal and lead teachers to work 
together. In a aultiunit school, provision for shared, school*vide 
decision asking is aade through the instructional iaproveaent 
coaaittee, consisting of the principal and the teaa leaders. (RHD) 
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t-U eween each other and with other metnbers o£ the 8^a£f. The lead teacher Is to the 



Itie role of the principal and the lead teacher Is closely related as each has 
the same goal — that of ensuring the best possible educational experience for the 
child. The difference, It seems to ne, lies In the nature of the relationships be- 



unlt or tean as the principal Is to the various teams functioning within the build- 
ing. The traditional line and staff structure broadens, not In the sense that the 
principal loses and the lead teacher gains that authority; rather the ire Is a broad- 
Inlng end sharing of responsibilities and an Increase In the commonality of purpose 
and function. 

"The creation of a new formal position, that of lead teacher, has changed the 

1 

Influence structures so that Influence Is shared by a larger number of persons." 

The lead teacher Is seen as Influential not only by members of their own team but ;by 

sotse persons In other teams as well. Even though the lead teacher Is a significant 

person In the Influence hierarchy, "The principal remains the single most Influen- 

2 

tlal person In the schools" because of his educational responsibility to all tea- 
chers and youngsters In the school. 

A prime function of the lead teacher is that of Instructional leadership. 
This function Is similar to that of the principal except as It relates to the per- 
sonnel within the school. The lead teacher Is concerned with the management and 
cooL'dinatlon of team or unit activities whereas the principal Is seldom directly 
Involved In the decision-making processes of the team. However, the principal pro- 
vided similar leadership functions across teams for the total school staff. 



1 

t*orUing paper No. 22 Some organisational characteristics of ^iultlunlt schools, 
_3 Joinc publication with the Center for Advanced Study of Educational Administration, 
>^ Wisconsin Research and Development Center for cognitive learning. University of 
Wisconsin, p. 17. ,y 
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The basic concerns of the lead teacher are with the team and the children with 
vhoni tha team la worklns* Under this primary consideration we can Identify conr^mA 
such as the quality of the learning atmosphere; the efCecMvottesn of all wPnihftrs of 
the team; the determination of objectives for the Individual child as well as the 
group; the selections of teaching strategies and materials to be used to provide 
the learning experiences In harmony with those objectives; the evaluation of pro- 
gress through test selection and other group and Individual evaluation practices; 
the proper dissemination of evaluation results to the team, the child and the parent; 
and the determination of the kinds of learning activities to be prescribed to fur- 
ther the child's progress* 

The lead teadher takes on many of the characteristics Included In the deflnl 
tlon of the principal as the "principal teacher." He Is a teaching member of a 

a and his performance In that role serves as a model* He takes Initiative In de- 
veloping and trying out new materials and programs In the team. He demonstrates 
quality teaching In every sense, tiiiu Is not to say that the lead teacher need be 
a speclallsr. In all subject areaa - rather he should function as a specialist In 
the basic sound practices and techniques underlying effective teaching In all sub- 
ject areas. The quality of teaching will depend not only on the teaching qualifi- 
cations of the lead teacher but also on his ability to demonstrate through his tea- 
ching that which he preaches as he Interacts with other members of the team. 

The lead teacher has responsibilities as a teaching member of the team, as a 
leader of the team, and as a mexaber of the building staff. "When a teacher In a 

team seeks advice from a single figure of authority It Is likely that he first will 

3 

turn to the lead teacher rather than the principal." "As a teacher In a teem tea- 
ches. In effect. In public, tha pressures of the situation logically lead to consul- 

4 

tatlon with the lead teacher when problems occur." 
3 

Ibid., p. 15. 



4 *■» 
Zbld., p. 25. 
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Iho dally doUbcrntlons and Interactions ataong the team m'stnbers cnAblcfi the 
l&^d teacher to be constantly aware of the quality o£ performance of all teaia rram- 
bec8« The uniqueness of his position Is Quch that he naturally can be and should 
be Involved In the supervisory process* ^ 

Two goals of the oupsrvlsory process are <1) the Itnprovestent of Instruction, 
and <2) to reach a decision to ecploy or not to eipploy a tftaeher. 

The Involvement of the lead teacher in evaluating the teaching process certain- 
ly should lead to more Intelligent decisions relating to both goals. The lead tea- 
cher is in a position to spot deficiencies and to take remedial action much sooner 
than is the principal tv^hose opportunities to observe and evaluate are much briefer, 
infrequent, and subject to the problems caused by other demans on his time. 

!i/hile the decision to employ or not to employ a teacher ultimately to one 
:!Sts with the principal. It vould seem that that decision will be more valid 
. : ult of multiple evaluation cs well as the considerably increased amount of 
knowledge about a teacher *e performance resultinc; from the day to day ansoclatlon 
between the le^d teacher and ths teachers of tho team. 

This is not to say thzz the evaluative supervisory function is taken over by 
thd lead teacher - rather therp is a term function existing, a teAm function o£ as- 
sistance to and evaluatior of the> teacher and other team menbers. 

The ability of the I'^ad te&sher to function in this role Is critical since the 
other members of the tcan may view the supervisory process as a threat. All the 
skill the lead teacher can muster will be required to focu&^ on the improvement of 
instruction through the mutual evalv.;*tion and improvement of the teaching act. Tills 
suggests that the lead teacher must tiave the knowledge and the ability to make use 
of various instruments and techniques available, sur.h as Flander*s Interaction Anal- 
ysis; Gallot^ay*8 Categories For Observing Nonverbal Communication, Sanders Classroom 
Questions, the video and audio tape rftco^'dera and the like. Ihese will be of con- 
siderable value for reaching and maintaining a proper balance betv;een subjectivity 
as well as for helping to provide the proper focus so necessary in order to keep 
ERIC supervisory process on a professional level. 
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Tbe load tcacbar. In addition to bclns oeon as a icodel teachar of children who 

la £>.lao Involved la the supervisory process i Is also viewed as a faelUcator. "HQ 

fncllltatas the work of the teacher by... 

•••coordinating the efficient utilization of the team staff menbers, materials 
and resources* 

•••searching for, obtaining and preparlns nev materials^ 
•••grouping students and making approprlote teaching asslgnnents. 
•• .handling reporting chores. 
. . .helping teachers keep up with new developments 
...discussing instructional probleas of individual teachers, 
...advising teachers on their relationships with parents. 
...keeping up teachdr morale. 
...relieving teaeh'srs of routine chores. 

...serving as an advioor to teachers - supervising and evaluating their work. 
...obtaining consultant help. 
...arranging field trips. 

...training new teachers and running in-service programs. 

...taking general responsibility for planning, implementing and evaluating the 
curriculum* 

... briefing teachers on school and district policies and procedures. 

...channeling of information to the teachers from a variety of sources (inclu- 
ding the principal)* 

5 

•••dealing with the central office on a variety of natters." 

It is most obvious that the above list of activities are characteristic 
of functions haretofore performed in varying degrees by the elementary principal. 

5 

Ibid., p. 12-13. 
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TJl^RO^^- OF T HE PRINCIPAL IN THE TEAMING OR RO LE DIPPER KNTIAT12D ELEMi^NTARY SCHOOt. 

The principal does not lose Involvement with these things. He consults about 

and Is aware of team decisions and practices In his building. "He assumes greater 

responsibility for various functions that are not common In the elementary school 

of today. He takes more positive leadership In connection x*lth developing Improved 

educational practices, managing the pre-servlce and In-servlce teacher education ac* 

6 

tlvltles In his building, and administering the research and development projects." 

The principal holds a position from which he can view educational program of 
the community and his school with a perspective unique to his position. Thus he 
sees its 8trengi:h8, its weaknesses, and Its needs as perhaps no one else can. As 
an educational leader he is alert to and knowledgeable about educational practices 
and research findings which continually emerge from his professional readings and 
conferences. Herein we are concerned with team teaching, but there are many other 
potecclally bright ouns rising on the educational horlson. Tao such examples are 
the Ron-graded school and the Multi-Unit school. As the underlying theme of non- 
gradedneso is continual progress for the child, it would seem that team teaching 
is in harmony with that philosophy and, by its very nature, would promote the Idea 
of continuous progress. 

The Mlltl-Unit plan of school organization seeks to change the system of educa- 
tional structure in such a way as to create "an environment that would simultaneous- 
ly facilitate children's learning, research and development, and also the inservice 

7 

and preservice education of teachers." 
6 

Organlglnp. the School for Research and Development Activities . Herbert J. Klausmeler 
Director, Wisconsin Research and Development Center for Cognitive Learning, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, p. 11 

7 

Ibid,, p. 3. 
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"A l^ttlunlt EUnentary School may to thought of qb an Invoption, cmarglns 

from a synthesis of relevant kaowlcdge end tha best rraetices regarding horisoncal 

and vertical organization for Instruction, role differentiation, decision mklng, 

coronranlcatlon, and Individually guided education. Horisontally, the liiltlunlt Kle- 

aantary School Incorporatas the concepts and practices of tean teaching lather than 

independent or self-contained classroom teaching, /ertlcally. It embodies cootlnu* 

8 

Otts pupil progress and non-grading rather than age-grade classroom groupings." 

'*The Miltlunit School was developed in part to facilitate controlled experi- 

fflantatlon without Involving a large number o£ intact classrooms, hundreds of chil- 

9 

dren, and many teachers." 

'The goal of initial development activities is to produce m^rerials, methods, 

processes, equipment, organizations! patterns, or ^ny parts or ccicblnatlons thereof 

rder to achieve clearly specific J objectives with carefullj described target 

populations at identifiable costs in terms of dollers «nd time.. .development-based 

research following the initial i*.eveloraent of f> v.oshle protctypic or experimental 

product Involves trying ouC, testing, and refining the product iteratlvely until the 

10 

product achieves the specifwd objectives under the prescribed conditions.** 

With an eye toward the needs of the children, the educational practices being 
carried on to meet those r.eedfl, rnd the facilities inherent in his building, the 
principal exerts leadership toward the adaptation or adoption of those educational 
practices which will supplement end improve the educational program. In his role as 
instructional le(*^er the principal can make important contributions to the instruc- 
tional program of the school as a x^hole by working with and through the lead teachert 
This would Inclvdc: Joint participation In the determination of building objectlvu^; 
coordination of educational practices In the building; Identification of problems 
connon to the program; consideration and selection of practices which would contri- 
8 

Ibid., p. 15. 

9 

Ibii*. 

10 

Ibid., p. 19. '-r^ 
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butlons to tha Inotructlonal ptogram of the school as a vhole by wovking with and 
through the lead teachers. Ills would Include Joint participation In tha determina- 
tion of building objectives; coordination of educational practices In the building; 
identification of problems comnon to tha program; consideration and selection of 
practices which would contribute to the solution of those problems, and, the crea- 
tion of the proper environment as well as providing the materials and assistance 
necessary to their success* 

The principal also assures himself that each team "is properly organized for 
instruction and that the team leader and teachers develop the interdependent rela- 
tionships necessary to make relevant decisions and carry out their instructional 
11 

tasks." 

Whether the principal should be an expert in any subject-matter field, in re- 
search design, or in teacher education, is a moot question. He must have, however, 
a working knowledge so that he can oversee the work of others. "He also utilizes 
the best knowledge available within his staff and from consultants, delegates re- 
sponsibilities, and assists in arriving at group decisions which can be implemented 
12 

effectively." 

Experienced lead teachers, defining the function of the lead teacher, were of 

the opinion that the responsib ill ties of a lead teacher are, in many teams, decided 

13 

by the group as a whole. They suggested that the lead teacher can carry part or 
all of the following responsibilities t 

...Act as a coordinator between administrators and/or consultants and team 
members . 

««. demonstrate an enthusiasm for an understanding of team teaching. 

...help to incorporate the planning of all the children's experiences cooper- 
atively. 

^\^i8Consin Research and Development Center for Cognitive Learning, op. dt., p. 26. 
12 

Klausmsler, op. cit., p. 11. 

13 

T eam Teachinft . Goodman, Park and Kuhlmeier, Working paper for Role Dtfferentiatl- 
Q on Institute, University of Wisconsin, 1969, pp. 13-14, mimeographed. 

ERIC n 
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•••pool Ideas about the degree of effectiveness of previously detenolned large 
and siaall group activities. 

...set up agendas for team planning. 

•••Interpret the tean operation to the community, 

...assist new tean meoihers in methods and procedures regarding the operation 
of the school and team. 

The principal should also be involved as the team leader carries on these re- 
sponsibilities. He should be performing similar functions with the team leaders in 
his building, coordinating their efforts and directing their combined thinking and 
performance toward specific building and system-wide objectives. 

In a school involved in team teaching a network of InteLdependence qvowh aad 
coinm zation is Imperative. It has been shown that the lead teacher consistently 
I'rrv^'; \s a linkage agent between his team and tie principal. The effectiveness of 
^ ^iT .iTM organized school depends on the atiilltles of the principal and the lead tea** 
chers to v/ork together effectively. Pecislono made collaboratively by the principal 
and the lead teachers impinge upon the school and the teams within it. A team oper- 
ates almost independently, relying on the lead teacher for support, advice and as- 
sistance. Both function as leaders and facilitators within their respective spheres. 

Team affairs are dec^.ded by the lead teacher and the team meoibers. That busi- 
ness v;hlch the staff of the whole building is about is decided by and/or In consul- 
tation with the team leaders by the principal. The multi-unit plan of school organ- 
isation makes provision for this through the establishment of an Instructional Im- 
provement Committee. This committee consists of lead teachers and the principal who 
meet weekly to con elder an agenda formulated by the principal in consultation with 
the unit leaders. 

"The functions of the Instructional Improvement Committee may be considered 
at thvt*i levels t interpreting and synthesising system-t/lde and statewide policies 
that aff<!£t the building program; developing the broad outlines of the instructional 
program, research and development projects, and teacher-education for the building; 

ERIC 
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.ind coordinating the octlvltlos, Including tha uso of facilities, tlroa, roacorlal, 
Gtc«^ that the units do not oanaso Independently. It thus has both dovelopmnnt and 
nanageraenty but not supervisory, functions. Policies and guidelines developed by 
the Instructional Improvei&ent Conmlttee are transmitted to the Unit staff by the 
Unit leader. In turn, the highly significant decisions regarding an appropriate 
Instructional program for each child are made and carried out by the certified 
teachers of the Unit."^'* 

Regular, planned msetings of the principal with the lead teachers would seem 
to be an Imperative necessity to th<s success of building or across-team school 
operation. Effective relationships between the principal and the lead teacher are 
essantial if either or both are to function In fact as Instructional leaders* They 
raiat be mutually supportive* Both have in^ortant contributions to iPAl:e in the 
^ .lopment of an educetionol program which offers maKlrouia benefit to its boys and 
s. 

The social climate within t^hich the edncati<->nal program is carried on is of 
nutual concern to the principal and the lead tea-ihevs. An atmosphere of cooperation 
and mutual respact is an absolute essential. Assuming that the personnel in a 
teaming school are involved an a result of choice, and it is questionable whether 
one should be involved agalnon hiq will, a base for a healthy social climate is 
already present. It behooves the principal and the lead teachers to have a working 
Unoc^ledge In the field of hiunan dynamics In order to build upon that base a struc- 
ture strong enough to withstand the buffeting of the winds of verbal exchange, the 
rain of criticism and storms of dicsent conmon to all active, growing and dynamic 
social groups. A common grappling with problems mutually Identified, involvement 
h\ the davelopmsnt and execution of possible solutions to those problems, evaluation, 
end the refinement of future activities are what teaming Is all about. The princi- 
pal and the lead teachers together create the conditions which make it possible • 

^V^lattsmeier, op. clt., p. 8. 
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havo nttom^jtcd to coicnont on tV& relationships of roles and rosponslbllltios 
of the principal and the lead teacher. We ece, In effect, a sharing and a delegat- 
ing of scire of the aspects of the operation of the building program. As the lead 
teacher serves as the Ukaga agent between the team and the principal, so, too, the 
principal serves as the llokage agent betx^een the school and the superintendent and 
his staff, and ultimately to the consminlty. Thus the principal roust be the final 
declsioa-icaker for in the final analysis, he le still personally responsible and 
accountable for the educational program of his building* 



